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BOOK NOTICES. 



The Leopabd's Spots: A Romance of the White Man's Burden. By 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902. 
This is a story of life in North Carolina during the period between 
the war of the States and the Spanish war. The hideous realities of 
negro rule in the South, resulting in mob law and lynching, are vigor- 
ously painted. The irrepressible conflict between the rule of the negro 
and that of the Anglo-Saxon has its issue in the political and social 
subordination of the inferior race. The rise of the Ku Klux Clan and 
the Red Shirts was the inevitable manifestation of the conscious supe- 
riority of the white race, despite the weight of the bayonet and the 
government patronage thrown in the opposite scale. Mr. Dixon tells 
the tale of the white man's burden, and tells it well. In attempting 
to plant the knee of the negro on the breast of the white man of the 
South, the authorities at Washington committed a crime against civiliza- 
tion, which is one of the strangest in the annals of the world. Against 
this tide of f atuitous wrong-headedness in the North all human reasoning 
was vain. Had Lincoln lived, it would have swept him aside as readily 
as it did a much stronger and more determined man, Andrew Johnson. 
There was, in fact, nothing in Lincoln's past career which justified for 
a moment the idea that he would have resisted the torrent of prejudice 
and frenzy that seemed to overwhelm the North after the war. During 
the war it was not Lincoln, but Stanton, the War Secretary, who was 
supreme, and no word came from the White House restraining the 
cruelties of Sheridan or the devastation of the Federal armies in the 
field. It is absurd, then, to suppose, as Mr. Dixon seems to do, that 
Lincoln would have dared to stand up against the strong personalities 
of Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner in their reconstruction policy, 
backed as that policy was by a morbid, sentiment in the North which 
grew out of an ideal representation of the negro, utterly out of harmony 
with the facts. The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and the 
combination of romance with history is a distinct success. It ought to 
be extensively read. 

A Sketch of the Life of Thomas R. Joynes, of Accomack, Virginia, 
With a Brief Notice of his Father, Col. Levin Joynes. By Levin 8. 
Joynes, M. D. Reprinted 1902. 

This is a decided addition to biographical literature. The interest 
attaching to the labors of such a man as Thomas R. Joynes justifies 
this reprint. He was distinctively a Virginian on all sides. 

The Cakneoie Institution of Washington, D. C, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie, 1902. Washington, D. C. 



284 William and Mart College Quarterly. 

Difficulties of a Mexican Revenue Officer in Texas. Eugene G. 
Barker. Reprint from the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association. 

Virginia Magazine of Histobt and Biography. January No., 1902. 
W. G. Stanard, editor. 

Wtlie Genealogy. By E. Q. WyUe, St. Louis, Mo. 

Besides an account of the Wylie family this little pamphlet contains 
an account of the Bird, Bliss, Chapman, Pry, Gray, Griswold, Levett, 
Taylor, Winn, and Woods families. 

John Marshall. An address delivered on February 4, 1901, by R. T. 
Barton, of Winchester, "Virginia, before Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Va. Privately printed. 1901. 
This sketch is by one of the most cultivated lawyers of Virginia, 

and is consequently an eloquent tribute to the merits of the great Chief 

Justice. 

The Syms-Eaton Pree School. Compiled by Mrs. P. M. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va. This contains a most interesting account of the 
origin and growth of the benefactions of two men "worthy to be 
chronicled," Benjamin Syms and Thomas Eaton. The benefaction of 
Benjamin Syms, created by will in 1635, gave rise to the first free 
school in America. In course of time, the fund became blended with 
the benefaction of Thomas Eaton, created in 1659, and it is now 
represented by a handsome new brick building, called the Syms-Eaton 
Academy. At the dedication of this building, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, Hon. John Goode acted as orator of the occasion. 



